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ABSTRACT 

This annotated bibliography on curriculum is the 
third publication of the auxiliary series to "Schools for the 
70»s — and Beyond," a publication and action program of NEA's Center 
for the Study of Instruction. Addressed principally to curriculum 
specialists and to university and school researchers, it is designed 
"to serve as an intellectual instrument to enable the reader to 
understand the character and direction of curriculum as it currently 
exists, to engage in dialogue, and then to redirect some of the 
formulation of ideas about curriculum." The author has followed a 
systematic method of analysis of each selected citation and further 
has organized the annotations according to a stated conceptualization 
of curriculum. The prime considerations for selection of references 
were; representation of some important intellectual idea in the field 
of curriculum and an observable degree of influence upon curriculum 
persons. The four chapters of the book are (1) An Introduction; (2) A 
View of the Curriculum (which provides a general commentary, an 
eight-part outline of topics and references, and cross-references 
related to the topics) ; (3) Annotations (which offers a three-part 
commentary on each of the 68 references — i.e. , structure, 
interpretation, and criticism — as well as relationships to other 
authors) ; and (4) Considerations for Tomorrow (which summarizes some 
promising directions now appearing in curriculum literature and some 
needs in the field). (JES) 
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V 



Mankind likes to think in terms of extreme opposites. 



But what goes on inside the learner is life 
itself, not a curriculum as we have defined one. 



What matters is not to win the 
argument but to learn the truth. 



There is no book so bad that 
nothing good can be found in it. 



It is sometimes useful to remember that 
the train lost its first race to the horse. 



We have, to use an insightful but badly miscast analogy 
at least encouraged the drunk to look for his quarter 
where he dropped it, and not where the light is best. 



FOREWORD 



A Selected Guide to Curriculum Literature: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography by Louise L. Tyler is the third publication of the auxiliary 
series to SCHOOLS FOR THE 70’s - AND BEYOND, a major publi- 
cation and action program of the National Education Association's 
Center for the Study of instruction (CSl).* This auxiliary series is 
addressed principally to curriculum specialists and to university 
and school researchers in an attempt by the organized profession to 
facilitate the dialogue about and inquiry into curriculum. 

SCHOOLS FOR THE 70 's has two other parts: a comprehensive, 
single-volume, multimedia report and action program; and a pre- 
liminary series of publications by recognized experts in the educa- 
tional arena which are addressed to the major issues confronting 
educators today. 

This bibliography includes much more than the usual listing of 
references and brief annotations one has come to expect from such 
publications. Professor Tyler has followed a systematic method of 
analysis of each selected volume or periodical and further has 
organized the annotations according to a stated conceptualization of 
curriculum. Here, then, is an intellectual fabric whose wholeness is 
apparent and in which relations among and between its various 
threads are clear. 

Disagreements are likely to arise about the interpretation of vari- 
ous inclusions in this volume but, in the best sense, disagreement 
can be a characteristic of good dialogue. It is the hope of CSl that 
students of curriculum as well as scholars and practitioners will 
prove the usefulness of such dialogue prompters as Professor 
Tyler’s contribution to SCHOOLS FOR THE 70’s - AND BEYOND. 

Lois Edinger, Chairman 
CSl Advisory Committee 

Ole Sand, Director 
CSl 



*The other two publications in this auxiliary series are The Practical: A Language 
for Curriculum by Joseph J. Schwab and The Study of Curriculum Plans by Arlene 
Payne. 
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PREFACE 



This annotated bibliography on curriculum is a consequence of 
several happenings. First, I participated in some of the intellectual 
disagreements about objectives in the field of curriculum. Then the 
appearance of Robert Anderson’s Bibliography on Organizational 
TVends in Schools led me to think that possibly what was needed 
was a bibliography on curriculum. Finally, as a result of conversa- 
tion about the objectives controversy. Ole Sand and 1 concluded that 
an annotated bibliography in curriculum would be useful. As a 
result, the director of the NBA Center for the Study of Instruction 
(CSI) requested that I prepare this document. 

The framework and ideas of this volume are a result of my edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago. It has provided the ground plan 
from which my ideas and my selection of colleagues, activities, and 
values all continue to emerge. 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to be completely objective when 
one author is responsible for a conception of an area of knowledge. 
Certainly the whole organization of topics of this bibliography is an 
implicit evaluation of curriculum. This might appear in the leading 
propositions and basic terms selected from the references. However, 
in the last analysis, each reader will have to judge my objectivity 
for himself. 

I am very grateful to a group of colleagues who helped me with a 
core of references selected for this volume. They are members of a 
group which first met in connection with the American Educational 
Research Association and again at the NEA Center for the Study of 
Instruction to discuss curriculum theory. Also, Gary Griffin, for- 
merly of the /I/D/E/ A/ staff and now with CSI, has made significant 
contributions in the development of the volume. 

Although it is probably unnecessary, I feel compelled to say that 
what you approve in this volume I hope will be credited to my 
institution and my colleagues and what you disapprove will be 
credited to me. 

Louise Tyler 
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1. Introduction 



UNDERLYING IDEAS 



The wish basic to this annotated curriculum bibliography is that 
it serve as an intellectual instrument to enable the reader to under- 
stand the character and direction of curriculum as it currently 
exists, to engage in dialogue, and then to redirect some of the 
formulation of ideas about curriculum. Dialogue is considered to 
be a desirable behavior. The meaning of dialogue can be clarified by 
a quotation from Fromm: 

A second requirement for the functioning of all face-to-face 
groups is debate. Through the increasing mutual knowledge of 
the members, the debate will lose an acrimonious and slogan- 
throwing character and will become a dialogue between human 
beings instead of a disputation. While there will always be 
fanatics and more or less sick as well as stupid people who can- 
not participate in this kind of debate, an atmosphere can be cre- 
ated which, without any force, eliminates the effectiveness of such 
individuals within the group. It is essential for the possibility of 
a dialogue that each member of the group not only try to be less 
defensive and more open, but also that he try to understand what 
the other person means to say rather than the actual formulation 
he gives to his thought. In every fruitful dialogue, each participant 
must help the other to clarify his thought rather than to force him 
to defend formulations about which he may have his own doubts. 
Dialogue implies always mutual clarification and often even 
understanding the other better than one understands oneself.’* 

Hopefully, this small volume will facilitate dialogue about cur- 
riculum. If these materials are read and discussed in a meaningful 
fashion, the ideas which will then emerge will redirect the work 
in the field. 

Chapter 2, “A Conception of Curriculum,” was written to promote 
dialogue about important ideas. The form of the chapter is patterned 
after the presentation of ideas in the Syntopiconr * 



•Fromm, Erich. The Revolution of Hope. New York; Harper & Row, 1968. 

••Encyclopaedia Britannica. The Great Ideas; A Syntopicon of Great Books of the 
Western World. (Published hy William Benton.) Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
1952, Vol. 1, 1082 pp.; Vol. II, 1346 pp. 
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THg roforGncGS sgIgcIgcI for 3nnot3tion in Ch 3 ptGr 3, **Annot3tionsi 
Structure, Interpret3tion, 3nd Criticism,” 3 re 3 II signific 3 ntly rel 3 ted 
to curriculum 3s 3 field of study — most directly, some indirectly. In 
3n 3ttempt to include the mejor influences on curriculum workers 
3nd writers, suggestions were solicited from 3 group of colle3gues 
who were requested to note the five books 3 nd/or erticles which 
hed been most powerful 3s they pursued their own inquiry. I then 
mede my finel selection from their recommendetions. 

It should be obvious thet the selection process depends in lerge 
meesure upon the eveilebility of meteriel end the judgment of the 
ennotator. I would like to be able to say that I have been totally 
objective, but no mind, least of all a seasoned one, can be without 
convictions. The list of references, then, reflects the major concepts 
or propositions of curriculum as a field of inquiry as I view the field 
and to the extent that that view is represented by books and articles. 
This is not to say that varying value positions within the field are 
not represented. They are. In fact, because many of the references 
were suggested by colleagues who subscribe to different conceptions 
of curriculum, there will naturally be present contradictory posi- 
tions, issues, and solutions. 

Within the framework presented above, the prime considerations 
for selection were (a) representation of some important intellectual 
idea in the field of curriculum and (b) an observable degree of in- 
fluence upon curriculum persons. In using these two considerations 
as criteria, I am aware that some readers will be dismayed at the 
inclusion of some references and the exclusion of others, but I also 
hope that the careful reader will become aware of the relations 
among the references as well as of the presence of truths, errors, 

\ overstatements, understatements, misinformation, and illogical 
contentions. 

This volume will not spare the reader from reading the materials 
presented, but it may facilitate some understanding of those refer- 
ences and help him to select for further study the ones which he 
thinks will be most useful to him. 

Parts of Chapter 3, “Annotations: Structure, Interpretation, and 
Criticism, and Chapter 4, “Considerations for Today and Tomor- 
row, will be departures from a fairly objective stance. Evaluation 
of the references will be included in Chapter 3, while in Chapter 4 
a brief statement will be directed to curriculum needs and to prom- 
ising avenues for future inquiry. 
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THE PROCESS OF ANNOTATION 



Clarity and precision are, or should be, two goals for anyone who 
engages in the process of annotation. In order to arrive at, and main* 
tain, these standards in this volume, I have chosen to use some of 
the basic ideas formulated by Mortimer J. Adler.* 

According to Adler, there are three ways in which a book must be 
read. The first way is structural or analytic, the second is interpre- 
tative, and the third is critical or evaluative.** Each has several 
steps which are called rules. The first two are related and help the 
reader understand an article or book. The third type is a criticism or 
judgment about the material. Obviously, it cannot be done before 
the first and second. 

One difficulty is that materials must be read in relation to one 
another. Materials which treat the same subject matter should be 
read in relation to each other and probably cannot be understood 
alone until they have been compared and contrasted. 

Adler suggests finally that the reader make an analysis of a book’s 
structure by classifying it according to kind and subject matter, be 
able to briefly state what the book is about, know the book’s major 
parts in their order and relation, and define the problem the author 
is attempting to solve. Interpretation, the second way to read a 
book, depends upon interpreting the author’s words, grasping the 
book’s leading propositions and knowing the author’s arguments 
regarding them, and determining the degree to which each of the 
problems was solved. Criticism is based upon analysis and inter- 
pretation and shows the difference between fact and opinion as well 
as using specific criteria for criticism — lack of information, misin- 
formation, illogic, incompleteness. 

It is this kind of reading which is the basis for the bulk of the 
annotative comments in Chapter 3. The exceptions are the brief 
annotations of encyclopaedias, reviews, or collected works. 



* Adler, Mortimer |. How To Road a Book. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1963. 

**Ibid., p. 124. 
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2. A View 
of Curriculum 



This chapter consists of a commentary, an outline of topics and 
references, and cross-references related to the topics. 

Basic notions concerning curriculum are elaborated in the com- 
mentary and then reflected in the outline of topics and references. 
An attempt has been made to treat the ideas with regard to their 
meaning, with regard to their relationship to each other, and with 
regard to their agreement and disagreement. Also, an attempt has 
been made to present the issues, questions, problems, and positions 
on these matters impartially. 

Parts of the commentary may vary in clarity for the reader because 
at times such statements as "Tyler’s four questions” or "Mager’s 
criteria” are used as a kind of shorthand. When this happens, how- 
ever, one can find the original topic in the outline and go from there 
to the references where the idea is first discussed. 

Hopefully, the commentary will serve as a stimulus to read some 
of the materials presented in the annotations. Most of the annotated 
references include bibliographies which, again hopefully, the reader 
will also wish to pursue. 



COMMENTARY 

CONCEPTION OF CURRICULUM 

Curriculum, until recently, has been conceived as an ends-means 
process. Tyler’s syllabus, which appeared in its present form in 
1950, has been a focus for much discussion. In some cases (for 
example, Goodlad) there has been acceptance of Tyler as far as he 
has gene but a necessity to be more comprehensive has emerged. In 
other cases (Macdonald, Huebner) there is criticism of the technical 
conception and some suggestions for other directions. 

Tyler’s well-known four questions are "1. What educational pur- 
poses should the school seek to attain? 2. What educational experi- 
ences can be provided that are likely to attain these purposes? 3. 
How can these educational experiences be effectively organized? 
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